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CON  offender  website  has  74,000  hits  the  first  day 


1 


The  Department  of  Corrections 
launched  its  Correctional  Offender  Net- 
work (CON)  with  a  news  conference  at 
the  Governor's  reception  room  on  April 
1 9,  receiving  statewide  and  national  news 
coverage. 

The  site  was  an  immediate  success, 
as  the  department  saw  the  "hits"  on  its 
new  site  at  www.cor.state.mt.us  leap  to 
74,000  on  Saturday,  the  first  full  day  of 
usage.  Usually,  DOC  records  about  1,000 
hits  on  its  main  site  on  a  Saturday.  A 
single  request  is  often  called  a  "hit"  on 
the  web  site.  Saying  there  were  "56  hits" 
on  an  item  means  that  there  were  56 
separate  requests  for  that  item. 

"It's  by  far  the  most  successful  ser- 
vice we've  built,"  Montana  Interactive 


General  Manager  Rich  Olsen  said.  Olsen 
said  MI  has  introduced  about  1 5  ser\'ices 
so  far,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor's 
office  and  the  Information  Technology 
Services  Division  (ITSD). 
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The  CON  "hits"  have  now  leveled 
out  at  about  10,000  a  day,  Olsen  said. 
The  site  has  broad  interest  to  regular  citi- 
zens and  the  public.  The  site  was  devel- 
oped at  no  cost  to  the  department  through 
the  involvement  of  ITSD.  The  data  is  re- 
ported from  the  DOC's  database,  known 


DOC  moms  bring  their  daugliters  to  worl< 
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Girls  who  participated  in  the  Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work  Day  are,  from 
left,  Alex  Tuttle,  Katie  Grady,  Shelby  Schaffer.  Kassie  Townsend,  Kathleen 
Bush.  Sami  Townsend.  Erinleigh  Caughron  and  Madison  Knight.  (Not 
ictured:  Elise  Reardon  and  Aubrey  Bush.) 


See  related  articles  on  Page  9. 


as  ACIS  (Adult  Correctional  Informa- 
tion System)  and  PRO-Files. 

The  Department  of  Corrections 
worked  with  Montana  Interactive  and 
ITSD  to  develop  the  site,  under  the  lead 
of  Statistics  Bureau  Chief  Jeff  Rosky. 
The  site  allows  anyone  with  Lntemet  ac- 
cess to  look  up  information  on  an  of- 
fender in  the  state  correctional  system, 
using  name,  DOC  identification  number, 
and  birth  date.  The  information  is  con- 
sidered public  record  under  Montana 
law. 

Rosky  said  the  database  covers  past 
and  present  felony  offenders  dating  back 
to  the  1940s.  These  offenders  include 
DOC  commitments,  prisoners,  and  those 
sentenced  to  suspended  terms.  The  sys- 
tem also  displays  felony  offenders  cur- 
rently under  DOC  supervision  for  de- 
ferred sentences.  If  someone  fulfills  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  deferred  sen- 
tence, that  person  is  no  longer  displayed 
on  the  website. 

The  database  is  not  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  current  VINE  system, 
which  allows  victims  or  anyone  to  call 
I  -800-456-3076  to  check  on  an  offender 
and  to  register  for  regular  notification. 
The  VINE  system  is  updated  twice  daily, 
while  CON  is  currently  only  refreshed 
weekly,  Rosky  said. 

The  site  does  allow  victims  to  check 
anonymously  on  offenders,  calling  VINE 
or  the  DOC  if  they  need  additional  in- 
formation. 

"You  want  to  know  where  the  per- 
son is  in  the  system  all  the  time,"  said 
Linda  Paulsen,  co-chair  of  the  Crime 
Victims  Advisory  Council.  "You  don't 
want  to  run  into  them  on  probation.  You 
still  have  this  fright  inside  you." 
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Hacking  threat  requires 
Internet,  e-mail  rules 
for  all  state  employees 

Thousands  of  attempts  to  enter  our 
computer  network  come  from  around  the 
world  each  day.  The  state  computer  sys- 
tem and  other  companies  computer  net- 
works are  constantly  under  attack, 
warned  Jeff  Brandt,  Deputy  CIO  for 
policy  and  planning,  Information  Tech- 
nology Services  Division. 

Brandt  met  with  the  DOC  Manage- 
ment Team  May  9  to  explain  security 
measures  taken  by  the  state  and  how 
employees  can  help.  He  reminded  the 
managers  that  there  is  no  expectation  of 
privacy  in  using  e-mail  and  it  should  not 
be  used  "extensively"  for  private  or  per- 
sonal activities. 

Internal  Auditor  Vickie  Murphy  sum- 
marized the  message  after  the  meeting. 
"Don't  do  anything  on  the  Internet  or  e- 
mail  that  you  don't  want  to  read  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper,"  she  said. 

ITSD  will  continue  to  monitor  em- 
ployee use  of  the  Internet  and  track  ex- 
cessive "hits"  on  inappropriate  sites. 
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Scarce  state  resources  force  cuts 


DOC  and  all  departments  and  ser- 
vices in  state  government  are  going 
through  a  time  of  scarce  resources. 

The  effects  of  a  slowing  economy 
and  91 1  have  set  different  priorities  for 
us  all.  We  expect  almost  no  system 
growth  to  handle  the  increasing  number 
of  inmates  coming  into  the  system  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  6  percent  per  year. 

How  do  we  deal  with  our  current 
situation?  First  we  must  recognize  what 
parts  of  the  system  we  do  and  do  not 
control.  Those  factors  that  are  outside 
our  control,  the  effects  of  tougher  laws 
and  longer  sentences  handed  down  by 
the  court. 

The  areas  we  can  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  are  the  internal  issues  that  we 
do  control.  Issues  like  how  do  we  affect 
length  ofstay  by  policies  and  discipline, 
diversion  or  revocation  back  to  prison. 

As  resources  get  scarcer  to  Correc- 
tions, it  impacts  the  services  provided  to 


the  inmates  and  the  state  employees  who 
provide  those  services. 

However,  periods  of  scarce  re- 
sources can  also  make  us  look  at  our- 
selves and  our  services  with  a  much  more 
critical  eye.  An  opportunity,  if  you  will, 
to  refocus  on  our  mission  and  to 
reprioritize  those  necessary  services. 

An  extreme  reduction  in  resources 
may  cause  us  to  revisit  our  mission. 

In  order  to  deliver  excellent  services 
by  Corrections  to  the  public  while  mini- 
mizing costs  and  maximizing  effective- 
ness, we  must  continually  reevaluate  our 
processes,  our  programs  and  maximize 
the  use  of  technology. 

Our  Management  Team  is  carefully 
analyzing  our  system  in  light  of  a  reduc- 1 
tion  of  resources.  To  be  sure,  there  will 
be  changes.  However,  they  will  be  sys- 
tem-wide and  we  will  attempt  to  meet 
our  mission  as  long  as  we  can. 


Training  announcements,  forms  and 
schedules  now  available  online 


Great  news!  You  may  view  DOC 
training  announcements,  forms  and 
schedules  on  our  website  by  typing  in 
http://www.cor.state.mt.us/css/re- 
sources/training.asp.  Or  simply  log  onto 
our  home  page  at  www.cor.state.mt.us, 
select  "Resources"  and  then  "Training." 

The  same  documents  are  also  avail- 
able in  Outlook  in  Public  Folders,  wliich 
should  be  on  the  drop  down  menu  along 
with  your  Inbox  icon.  On  the  drop  down 
menu,  left  click  once  the  +  beside  Public 
Folders.  Left  click  once  on  the  +  beside 
All  Public  Folders.  Left  click  once  the  + 
beside  COR.  Left  click  once  the  +  be- 
side COR  Training.  Select  what  you  want 
to  see  by  left  clicking  once. 


The  training  information  is  updated 
as  needed  on  the  Internet  and  Outlook. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  Lisa 
Hunter  at  the  Training  Unit  in  Deer 
Lodge  at  (406)  846- 1 320  ext  2443  or  e- 
mail:  lihunter(%state.mt.us. 


The  deadline  for 
submitting  articles  and 
photos  for  the  next 
Correctional  Signpost 
is  July  1,2002. 
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Victim  Impact  Panels  bring  offenders 
face-to-face  with  their  crimes 


Ellen  Bush,  Victim  Information 
Officer,  Director 's  Office 

When  Thomas  was  convicted  for 
"shooting  up  a  house"  with  an  AK-47 
assault  rifle  in  connection  with  a  drug 
deal,  and  trying  to  kill  his  friend,  he 
thought  he  was  the  victim. 

"I  didn't  care  how  my  victims  felt," 
he  told  a  group  of  mediators  at  the  Third 
Annual  Montana  Mediation  Conference 
May  5  in  Helena.  "I  didn't  care  how  my 
family  felt." 


His  time  in 
victimology  classes 
at  the  Treasure 
State  Correctional 
Training  Center  "boot  camp"  in  Deer 
Lodge  taught  him  more  empathy  for  oth- 
ers, he  said.  "I  could  have  killed  some- 
one." 

Thomas  turned  1 8  in  prison  and  when 
he  got  a  chance  for  a  "90-day  quick  fix" 
Bin  the  boot  camp,  he  took  it.  "I  had  a  bad 
attitude.  I  made  a  lot  of  victims  in  1 8 
years."  The  program  turned  out  to  be 
harder  than  he  expected  and  forced  him 
to  look  more  closely  at  himself 

Thomas  was  among  three  offend- 
ers and  four  victims  at  the  workshop 
about  the  victim  impact  panels  at  the  boot 
camp  and  the  associated  changes  in  the 
lives  of  victims  and  offenders.  Offend- 
ers are  chosen  for  the  90-day  military 
style  training  program  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  judges,  probation  and 
parole  officers  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment people.  If  they  successfiilly  com- 
plete the  voluntary  program,  they  may 
receive  reductions  in  their  sentence. 

Nearly  half  drop  out  before  the  end, 
stressed  by  the  physical  requirements 
and  the  demand  to  self  examine.  Dan 
Burden,  correctional  manager  at  Trea- 
sure State  said  the  staff  intends  the  pro- 
gram to  be  stressful  and  they  want  the 
^tfender  out  of  his  "comfort  zone"  where 
ne  is  more  receptive  to  change. 

The  victim  impact  panels  are  the 
work  of  Dan  and  Anita  Richards,  who  is 
co-chair  of  DOC's  Crime  Victims  Advi- 


Related  story  on  restorative 
justice,  page  4. 


sory  Council  and  coordinator  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Victim  Impact  Speakers  Panel. 

Of  the  ones  who  make  it  through  the 
program,  some  70  percent  will  success- 
fully reenter  the  communities,  find  jobs 
and  move  on  with  their  lives. 

Victims  are  an  important  part  of  the 
program.  On  Sunday,  a  20-year-old  col- 
lege girl  told  how  her  life  changed  at  age 
1 1  when  her  stepmom  shot  and  killed  her 
dad.  Not  until  she  participated  on  the  vic- 
tim  impact  panel 
and  told  her  story  to 
offenders  at  age  17 
did  she  truly  begin  to 
deal  with  what  hap- 
pened. After  telling  the  story  several 
times,  she  can  now  tell  friends  at  college 
without  breaking  down  in  tears. 

Mary  Alyce  Hare  described  the 
"sense  of  empowerment  and  resolution" 
that  occurred  through  her  work  on  the 
panel.  "An  offender  will  have  to  face 
God,"  she  said,  reflecting  on  the  murder 
of  her  brother-in-law.  "I  don't  need  re- 
venge. It's  not  eating  away  at  me." 

Anita  explained  how  her  involvement 
with  the  panel  helped  her  and  her  family 
work  through  their  trauma  after  her  son 
was  shot.  Most  of  the  offenders  in  the 
boot  camp  are  not  violent  offenders,  but 
Anita  and  her  panel  show  how  thefts  and 
burglaries  rob  people  of  security  and  trust 
in  their  neighbors  and  their  homes. 

"Offenders  don't  think  about  what 
they  are  doing  to  victims,"  Dan  said. 
"Their  self-centeredness  is  all  T,  I,  I,  me, 
me,  me'  kind  of  thinking.  I  need  it.  It's 
mine.  If  I'm  not  caught,  no  one  is  hurt; 
everything  is  OK." 

At  the  boot  camp,  offenders  do  not 
meet  with  their  own  victims.  For  four 
years,  Anita  and  Dan  have  arranged  to 
make  sure  that  the  victims  don't  know 
the  offenders  they  meet.  Now  they  are 
looking  at  going  farther  in  arranging  other 
mediation  opportunities.  Anita  and  Dan 
believe  their  work  can  do  more  to  change 
offenders  and  victims  than  almost  any 
other  restorative  justice  program. 


Anita  Richards,  co-chair  of  DOC  s 
Crime  Victims  Advisor}'  Council,  tells 
an  audience  at  the  Third  Annual 
Montana  Mediation  Conference 
May  5  about  her  involvement  on 
victim  impact  panels.  Her  work  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  has 
helped  her  come  to  terms  with  the 
murder  of  her  son.  (Photos  by  Don 
Lundby  ofLundby  Studios.) 
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Restorative  justice  planner  brings  ideas  to  Montana 


Speaker  Kay  Pranis  from 
Minnesota  and  Lee 
Copenhagen,  a  victim 
advocate  from  Bozeman,  share 
a  laugh  with  others  at  the 
Montana  Mediation 
Association  Conference. 


Kay  Pranis,  a  restorative  justice 
planner  with  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Corrections,  brought  her  ideas  to  the 
Third  Annual  Montana  Mediation  Asso- 
ciation Conference  in  Helena  May  4-5. 

Anita  Richards,  co-chair  of  DOC 's 
Crime  Victims  Advisory  Council,  and 
Dan  Burden,  correctional  manager  at  the 
Treasure  State  Correctional  Training 
Center,  or  "boot  camp"  discussed  victi- 
mology and  the  work  of  the  Volunteer 
Victim  Impact  Speakers'  Panel  at  his 
facility  near  Deer  Lodge. 

About  60  mediators  and  people  from 
the  legislature,  legal  system,  justice,  and 
corrections  attended  the  conference  in 
Helena. 

"I  stayed  home  for  16  years  raising 
kids,"  Kay  told  the  participants  gathered 
in  a  circle,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  in  the 
middle.  'T  have  no  formal  training.  These 
are  the  lessons  I  learned  as  a  cormnunity 
activist  (nine  years  on  the  school  board) 


and  parent." 

Kay  led  the  group  through  an  exercise 
on  the  forces  that  shape  our  behavior,  the 
characteristics  of  victimization  and  the 
needs  of  the  victim  and  the  community.  She 
listened  intently  to  each  person  who  spoke, 
encouraging  involvement. 

"Our  justice  system  is  not  designed  to 
deliver  in  this  way,"  she  said  as  she  pointed 
to  the  easel  and  the  need  for  understanding, 
resolution,  restoration,  validation,  peace,  etc. 

"We  need  spaces  for  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, where  people  can  get  beyond  emotional 
responses  to  things.  What's  our  vision  for 
the  community?" 

Restorative  justice  is  based  on  the 
community  working  with  the  offender  and 
victim.  Kay  focuses  on  peacemaking 
circles,  community  empowerment  and 
conflict  resolution.  She  has  been  involved  in 
the  development  of  circle  processes  in 
criminal  justice,  schools,  neighborhoods  and 
families. 


UM  interns  learn  P&P  business  hands-on  in  Missoula 


University  of  Montana  sociology  and 
social  work  students  have  learned  the 
corrections  business  from  the  inside  out 
as  hands-on  interns  for  the  Missoula  Pro- 
bation &  Parole  Office. 

The  interns,  normally  two  per  year 
serving  at  different  times  during  the 
school  year,  supervise  a  caseload  of  12 
to  1 5  clients,  write  pre-sentence  investi- 
gation and  violations  reports,  ride  with 
P&P  officers  on  home  visits,  learn 
DOC's  case  management  system,  and 
even  answer  the  phones  when  help  is 
needed.  "We  have  them  do  everything  a 
regular  parole  officer  does,  except  they 
don't  make  arrests  or  carry  weapons," 
said  Earl  Strubeck,  Probation  &  Parole 
Officer  II. 

"They  are  required  to  put  in  20  hours 
a  week  for  two  semesters  for  a  total  of 
at  least  400  hours  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements of  their  internship,"  Strubeck 


said.  Some  recent  interns  also  used  in- 
dependent studies  credits  to  continue 
their  P&P  work.  Social  work  majors 
must  write  a  paper  on  their  internship 
before  they  can  graduate.  "Over  the 
years  some  interns  have  gone  on  to  pro- 
bation and  parole  jobs  in  Montana  and 
other  states,"  Strubeck  said. 

Strubeck  is  one  of  those.  He  was  a 
P&P  intern  during  1974-75  in  the  Uni- 
versity Year  of  Action  Program  at  UM. 
He  has  used  interns  for  the  better  part 
of  the  last  20  years,  beginning  while  he 
was  a  PO  at  the  Livingston/Bozeman 
Office.  He  and  PPOII  Jan  Ullom  cur- 
rently supervise  Sandra  Gunderson,  a 
sociology/criminology  major  who  will 
graduate  with  honors  tliis  month,  and  Eric 
Carlson,  a  social  work  major  with  an  in- 
terest in  criminal  justice,  who  began  his 
internship  in  January. 

"Both  interns  also  supervise  diver- 


sion cases  at  the  Missoula  prerelease 
center,  which  helps  expand  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,"  Strubeck  said. 

P&P  officers  get  the  word  out  about 
the  internship  program  by  attending  job 
fairs  and  speaking  to  UM  classes  about 
the  responsibilities  and  requirements  of 
the  job,  Strubeck  explained.  "For  the  most 
part,  we  have  been  able  to  recruit  some 
very  motivated,  serious  students  as  in- 
terns, which  has  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  all  in  the  Missoula  office." 

The  office  recently  decided  to  as- 
sign interns  to  specific  officers  rather 
than  having  them  serve  at  large, 
Strubeck  said.  "This  will  streamline  their 
training  by  making  it  less  confiising  as  to 
who  they  should  work  with.  The  offic 
ers  will  also  benefit  by  being  better  abl 
to  keep  track  of  clients  the  intern  is  s 
pervising." 
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Victim  Impact  Panels  bring  offenders 
face-to-face  with  their  crimes 


Ellen  Bush,  Victim  Information 
Officer,  Director 's  Office 

When  Thomas  was  convicted  for 
"shooting  up  a  house"  with  an  AK-47 
assauh  rifle  in  connection  with  a  drug 
deal,  and  trying  to  kill  his  friend,  he 
thought  he  was  the  victim. 

"I  didn't  care  how  my  victims  felt," 
he  told  a  group  of  mediators  at  the  Third 
Annual  Montana  Mediation  Conference 
May  5  in  Helena.  "I  didn't  care  how  my 
family  felt." 

His  time  in 
victimology  classes 
at  the  Treasure 
State  Correctional 

Training  Center  "boot  camp"  in  Deer 
Lodge  taught  him  more  empathy  for  oth- 
ers, he  said.  "I  could  have  killed  some- 
one." 

Thomas  turned  1 8  in  prison  and  when 
he  got  a  chance  for  a  "90-day  quick  fix" 
Mn  the  boot  camp,  he  took  it.  "I  had  a  bad 
attitude.  I  made  a  lot  of  victims  in  1 8 
years."  The  program  turned  out  to  be 
harder  than  he  expected  and  forced  him 
to  look  more  closely  at  himself 

Thomas  was  among  three  offend- 
ers and  four  victims  at  the  workshop 
about  the  victim  impact  panels  at  the  boot 
camp  and  the  associated  changes  in  the 
lives  of  victims  and  offenders.  Offend- 
ers are  chosen  for  the  90-day  military 
style  training  program  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  judges,  probation  and 
parole  officers  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment people.  If  they  successfully  com- 
plete the  voluntary  program,  they  may 
receive  reductions  in  their  sentence. 

Nearly  half  drop  out  before  the  end, 
stressed  by  the  physical  requirements 
and  the  demand  to  self  examine.  Dan 
Burden,  correctional  manager  at  Trea- 
sure State  said  the  staff  intends  the  pro- 
gram to  be  stressful  and  they  want  the 
^ffender  out  of  his  "comfort  zone"  where 
^e  is  more  receptive  to  change. 

The  victim  impact  panels  are  the 
work  of  Dan  and  Anita  Richards,  who  is 
co-chair  of  DOC  s  Crime  Victims  Advi- 
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sory  Council  and  coordinator  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Victim  Impact  Speakers  Panel. 

Of  the  ones  who  make  it  through  the 
program,  some  70  percent  will  success- 
fully reenter  the  communities,  find  jobs 
and  move  on  with  their  lives. 

Victims  are  an  important  part  of  the 
program.  On  Sunday,  a  20-year-old  col- 
lege girl  told  how  her  life  changed  at  age 
1 1  when  her  stepmom  shot  and  killed  her 
dad.  Not  until  she  participated  on  the  vic- 

tim  impact  panel 

and  told  her  story  to 
offenders  at  age  1 7 
did  she  taily  begin  to 
deal  with  what  hap- 
pened. After  telling  the  story  several 
times,  she  can  now  tell  friends  at  college 
without  breaking  down  in  tears. 

Mary  Alyce  Hare  described  the 
"sense  of  empowerment  and  resolution" 
that  occurred  through  her  work  on  the 
panel.  "An  offender  will  have  to  face 
God,"  she  said,  reflecting  on  the  murder 
of  her  brother-in-law.  "I  don't  need  re- 
venge. It's  not  eating  away  at  me." 

Anita  explained  how  her  involvement 
with  the  panel  helped  her  and  her  family 
work  through  their  trauma  after  her  son 
was  shot.  Most  of  the  offenders  in  the 
boot  camp  are  not  violent  offenders,  but 
Anita  and  her  panel  show  how  thefts  and 
burglaries  rob  people  of  security  and  trust 
in  their  neighbors  and  their  homes. 

"Offenders  don't  think  about  what 
they  are  doing  to  victims,"  Dan  said. 
"Their  self-centeredness  is  all  T,  I,  I,  me, 
me,  me'  kind  of  thinking.  I  need  it.  It's 
mine.  If  I'm  not  caught,  no  one  is  hurt; 
everything  is  OK." 

At  the  boot  camp,  offenders  do  not 
meet  with  their  own  victims.  For  four 
years,  Anita  and  Dan  have  arranged  to 
make  sure  that  the  victims  don't  know 
the  offenders  they  meet.  Now  they  are 
looking  at  going  farther  in  arranging  other 
mediation  opportunities.  Anita  and  Dan 
believe  their  work  can  do  more  to  change 
offenders  and  victims  than  almost  any 
other  restorative  justice  program. 


^ 


Anita  Richards,  co-chair  of  DOC 's 
Crime  Victims  Advisory  Council,  tells 
an  audience  at  the  Third  Annual 
Montana  Mediation  Conference 
May  5  about  her  involvement  on 
victim  impact  panels.  Her  work  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  has 
helped  her  come  to  terms  with  the 
murder  of  her  son.  (Photos  by  Don 
Lundby  of  Lundby  Studios.) 
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Restorative  justice  planner  brings  ideas  to  Montana 


Speaker  Kay  P ranis  from 
Minnesota  and  Lee 
Copenhagen,  a  victim 
advocate  from  Bozeman,  share 
a  laugh  with  others  at  the 
Montana  Mediation 
Association  Conference. 


Kay  Pranis,  a  restorative  justice 
planner  with  the  Miiinesota  Department 
of  Corrections,  brought  her  ideas  to  the 
Third  Annual  Montana  Mediation  Asso- 
ciation Conference  in  Helena  May  4-5. 

Anita  Richards,  co-chair  of  DOC's 
Crime  Victims  Advisory  Council,  and 
Dan  Burden,  correctional  manager  at  the 
Treasure  State  Correctional  Training 
Center,  or  "boot  camp"  discussed  victi- 
mology and  the  work  of  the  Volunteer 
Victim  Impact  Speakers'  Panel  at  his 
facility  near  Deer  Lodge. 

About  60  mediators  and  people  from 
the  legislature,  legal  system,  justice,  and 
corrections  attended  the  conference  in 
Helena. 

"I  stayed  home  for  16  years  raising 
kids,"  Kay  told  the  participants  gathered 
in  a  circle,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  in  the 
middle.  "I  have  no  formal  training.  These 
are  the  lessons  I  learned  as  a  community 
activist  (nine  years  on  the  school  board) 


and  parent." 

Kay  led  the  group  through  an  exercise 
on  the  forces  that  shape  our  behavior,  the 
characteristics  of  victimization  and  the 
needs  of  the  victim  and  the  community.  She 
listened  intently  to  each  person  who  spoke, 
encouraging  involvement. 

"Our  justice  system  is  not  designed  to 
deliver  in  this  way,"  she  said  as  she  pointed 
to  the  easel  and  the  need  for  understanding, 
resolution,  restoration,  validation,  peace,  etc. 

"We  need  spaces  for  thoughtfiil  reflec- 
tion, where  people  can  get  beyond  emotional 
responses  to  things.  What's  our  vision  for 
the  community?" 

Restorative  justice  is  based  on  the 
community  working  with  the  offender  and 
victim.  Kay  focuses  on  peacemaking 
circles,  community  empowerment  and 
conflict  resolution.  She  has  been  involved  in 
the  development  of  circle  processes  in 
criminal  justice,  schools,  neighborhoods  and 
families. 


UIVI  interns  learn  P&P  business  hands-on  in  Missoula 


University  of  Montana  sociology  and 
social  work  students  have  learned  the 
corrections  business  from  the  inside  out 
as  hands-on  interns  for  the  Missoula  Pro- 
bation &  Parole  Office. 

The  interns,  normally  two  per  year 
serving  at  different  times  during  the 
school  year,  supervise  a  caseload  of  1 2 
to  1 5  clients,  write  pre-sentence  investi- 
gation and  violations  reports,  ride  with 
P&P  officers  on  home  visits,  learn 
DOC's  case  management  system,  and 
even  answer  the  phones  when  help  is 
needed.  "We  have  them  do  everything  a 
regular  parole  officer  does,  except  they 
don't  make  arrests  or  carry  weapons," 
said  Earl  Strubeck,  Probation  &  Parole 
Officer  II. 

"They  are  required  to  put  in  20  hours 
a  week  for  two  semesters  for  a  total  of 
at  least  400  hours  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements of  their  internship,"  Strubeck 


said.  Some  recent  interns  also  used  in- 
dependent studies  credits  to  continue 
their  P&P  work.  Social  work  majors 
must  write  a  paper  on  their  internship 
before  they  can  graduate.  "Over  the 
years  some  interns  have  gone  on  to  pro- 
bation and  parole  jobs  in  Montana  and 
other  states,"  Strubeck  said. 

Strubeck  is  one  of  those.  He  was  a 
P&P  intern  during  1974-75  in  the  Uni- 
versity Year  of  Action  Program  at  UM. 
He  has  used  interns  for  the  better  part 
of  the  last  20  years,  beginning  while  he 
was  a  PO  at  the  Livingston/Bozeman 
Office.  He  and  PPOII  Jan  Ullom  cur- 
rently supervise  Sandra  Gunderson,  a 
sociology/criminology  major  who  will 
graduate  with  honors  this  month,  and  Eric 
Carlson,  a  social  work  major  with  an  in- 
terest in  criminal  justice,  who  began  his 
internship  in  January. 

"Both  interns  also  supervise  diver- 


sion cases  at  the  Missoula  prerelease 
center,  which  helps  expand  their  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,"  Strubeck  said. 

P&P  officers  get  the  word  out  about 
the  internship  program  by  attending  job 
fairs  and  speaking  to  UM  classes  about 
the  responsibilities  and  requirements  of 
the  job,  Strubeck  explained.  "For  the  most 
part,  we  have  been  able  to  recruit  some 
very  motivated,  serious  students  as  in- 
terns, which  has  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  all  in  the  Missoula  office." 

The  office  recently  decided  to  as- 
sign interns  to  specific  officers  rather 
than  having  them  serve  at  large, 
Strubeck  said.  "This  will  streamline  their 
training  by  making  it  less  confiising  as  to 
who  they  should  work  with.  The  offic- 
ers will  also  benefit  by  being  better  able 
to  keep  track  of  clients  the  intern  is  saf  I 
pervising." 
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The  neighs  have  it 

Learning  what  horses  can  teach 
about  victim-offender  mediation 


Sally  Hilander 

Victim  Information  Specialist 

Director 's  Office 

Nicholas  Evans'  best-selling  novel 
and  the  subsequent  Robert  Redford  hit 
movie  titled  "The  Horse  Whisperer"  are 
based  on  equine  trainer  Monty  Roberts' 
belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  teach- 
ing, only  learning.  Monty  says  we  can- 
not teach  or  facilitate  that  which  we  have 
not  learned. 

And  so  it  was  that  my  quest  for  un- 
derstanding of  the  crime  victim/oflfender 
mediation  process  found  me  in  southern 
Utah  in  April,  whispering  to  wild  horses 
beneath  red  rock  canyon  walls. 

First,  a  little  background:  Montana 
DOC  is  identifying  which  aspects  of  the 
relatively  new  corrections  system  para- 
Idigm  called  "restorative  justice"  it  will 
embrace.  The  office  Ellen  Bush  and  I 
share  within  the  Director's  Office  is  the 
Department 's  public  and  victim  informa- 
tion clearinghouse.  It  was  important  that 
someone  from  our  office  attend  the  train- 
ing, so  I  graciously  volunteered  to  spend 
four  days  in  the  desert  canyons  north  of 
Zion  National  Park,  learning  what  these 
mustangs  adopted  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  teach  me  about 
trust  and  mistrust,  healing,  victims,  of- 


fenders, and  being  an  effective  victim 
information  speciaUst.  I  joined  15  from 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Horses  are  uniquely  suited  to  teach 
because  they  have  a  universal,  centu- 
ries-old desire  to  connect  with  humans, 


Mustangs  join  a  discussion  circle  during  victim 
offender  mediation  training  in  Utah. 


explained  Mary  Lee  Brighton,  a  media- 
tor from  Salt  Lake  City  who  moved  to 
St.  George  to  pursue  her  dream  of  being 
a  fiill-time  horse  trainer/teacher.  We  ex- 
perienced firsthand  this  unique  connec- 
tion when,  with  a  quiet  nicker,  a  shy  little 
bay  entered  our  midday  discussion  circle 
after  opting  early  that  morning  to  give 
most  of  us  a  cold  shoulder  and  a  wide 
berth. 

Black  Star,  a  stunning  black  gelding 
with  a  sweet  expression, 
acquired  a  few  potentially 
dangerous  habits  in  re- 
sponse to  mistreatment 
by  humans  after  he  was 
captured  from  a  wild  herd 
in  Nevada.  Black  Star, 
adopted  and  brought  to 
Utah  by  the  firm,  gentle 
and  loving  Mary  Lee, 
could  be  cast  as  an  of- 
fender, I  suppose,  since 
he'd  made  inappropriate 
advances  and  discovered 
the  potential  of  his  hooves 
as  weapons.  Our  horse 


Horse  trainer  Mary  Lee 
Brighton  uses  a  "wand"  to 
gently  build  trust  with  Black 
Star,  an  adopted  wild  mustang 
whose  life  in  captivity  had  a 
rocky  beginning. 


friend  certainly  had  enough  bad  experi- 
ences to  also  qualify  him  as  a  victim.  He 
taught  me  that  sometimes  the  line  be- 
tween offender  and  victim  is  disturbingly 
fuzzy.  The  experience  of  "join  up"  when 
the  horse  decides  to  allow  you  in  to  his/ 
her  world,  is  exciting. 

Mornings  were  spent  with  the 
horses,  but  afternoons  were  reserved  for 
experiencing  the  intense  emotions  of  vio- 
lent crime.  The  premise  of  the  training  is 
that  we  cannot  understand  victim-of- 
fender mediation  from  an  intellectual, 
analytical  perspective;  it  has  to  be  expe- 
rienced. Films  and  videotapes  titled  A 
Time  To  Kill,  Deadman  Walking,  Meet- 
ing With  the  Killer,  and  Eye  for  an  Eye 
prompted  hours  of  discussion.  A  quiet 
adobe  community  center  visited  by  can- 
yon breezes  provided  a  safe  place  for 
participants  to  reach  into  their  own  emo- 
tional cauldrons  and  explore  disbelief, 
denial,  grief,  empathy,  fear,  anger,  rage 
—  or  all  of  the  above. 


Continued  on  page  8 
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Horses,  from  page  7 

Facilitator  David  Doerfler  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  developed  the  country's  first 
statewide  victim-centered  mediated  dia- 
logue for  the  Texas  Department  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice.  The  Texas  model  has  been 
so  successful  that  David  founded  Con- 
centric Journeys,  which  works  indepen- 
dently to  initiate  similar  programs  else- 
where. Also  facilitating  was  Kathy  Elton, 
director  of  the  Utah  Courts'  Office  of 
Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

My  favorite  clip  from  the  course 
description  soon  began  to  make  more 
sense:  "...  the  experience  of  'join-up' 
between  a  human  being  and  a  horse  can 
reveal  and  teach  us  so  much  about  our- 
selves, about  our  relationships  with  oth- 
ers, and  about  the  essence  of  healing  dia- 
logue —  the  need  for  trust,  empower- 
ment, understanding,  brutal  honesty,  self- 
awareness,  vulnerability,  respect,  physi- 
cal and  emotional  safety,  supportive  dis- 
sonance, personal  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement, collaboration,  cooperation  and 
partnerships." 


Correctional  Practices  Bureau  staffer 
introduces  himself,  shares  the  news 
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Helena  Office  DOC 
employees  raised  a  total 
of  $242  from  January  to 
March.  The  money  was 
raised  by  employees 
donating  $1  a  week  so 
that  they  can  wear  jeans 
to  work  on  Fridays.  The 
money  was  donated  to 
God 's  Love. 


By  Alex  Brown,  Admintrative  Support. 
Correctional  Practices  Bureau 

Greetings  fellow  crime-fighters!  Al- 
low me  to  introduce  myself. . .  My  name 
is  Alex  Brown  and  I'm  relatively  new, 
having  only  been  employed  here  for  three 
months.  I  believe  I'm  starting  to  get 
settled  in  and  am  feeling  more  and  more 
comfortable  with  my  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities here  in  the  Central  Office.  Ba- 
sically, I'm  a  young  "Alfred"  to  Winnie 
Ore's  and  Gail  Baker's  "Batman  & 
Robin." 

I  was  raised  in  Helena  and  recently 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana -  Missoula  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  Business  Administration. 

Enough  about  me,  on  to  more  im- 
portant issues... 

Name  Change 

The  Policy  &  Training  Bureau  has 
undergone  a  name  change  and  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  Correctional  Practices 
Bureau,  composed  of  a  Policy  Unit,  and 
a  Training  and  Facilitation  Unit. 

Six-Minute  Briefings 

In  an  effort  to  provide  staff  with  in- 
creased awareness  of  policy  and  proce- 
dure, the  Department  of  Corrections  will 
be  instituting  a  new  program  tentatively 
entitled  "Six  Minute  Briefings."  These 
briefings  will  address  rare,  high-risk  (in 
regards  to  both  safety  and  liability),  low 
frequency  events  (such  as  the  acciden- 
tal discharge  of  a  firearm).  Hopefully,  by 
addressing  these  issues  in  advance, 
employees  will  be  better  prepared  to 
handle  any  unexpected  situations  that 
may  arise.  These  briefings  can  reduce 
the  inherent  liability  associated  with  these 
situations,  both  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  individual(s)  involved.  Initially, 
these  briefings  will  be  conducted  with 
staff  members  who  have  direct  contact 
with  offenders. 

The  Correctional  Practices  Bureau 
asks  for  your  assistance  in  developing 


scenarios  for  Six-Minute  Per  Day  Brief- 
ings. These  briefings  should  be  specific 
to  your  facility/program,  preferably  about 
incidents  that  have  happened  in  the  past 
or  could  happen  in  your  work  location. 
Names  should  be  changed  to  protect  all 
persons  involved,  unless  the  scenario  is 
taken  from  a  news  article.  If  you  have 
an  idea  for  a  scenario  please  email  Alex 
Brown  (albrown(2)state.mt.us)  to  obtain 
the  "Six-Minute  Per  Day  Briefing"  tem- 
plate and  directions. 

Department  Policy  Reminder 

Department  of  Corrections"  policies 
are  no  longer  distributed  in  hardcopy 
form.  Any  unauthorized  hardcopy  policy 
manuals  currently  in  circulation  should 
be  dismantled  and  destroyed.  This  is  an 
effort  to: 

-  Ensure  access  for  all  staff7of- 
fenders/public  to  current  Department 
policies.  i 

-  Reduce  printing  expenditures. 

-  Be  more  environmentally  and 
user  friendly. 

-  Save  updating  time  for  policy 
Manual  holders. 

-  Provide  public/employees  with 
an  opportunity  to  voice  feedback  regard- 
ing Department  policy. 

Department  employees  will  receive 
an  electronic  bulletin  via  e-mail  when  sig- 
nificant policies  are  revised  or  developed. 
Employees  can  then  access  the  policies 
through  either  the  DOC  web  site  or  the 
state  file-server  (aka  "I:  Drive"). 
To  access  the  I:  drive: 

1 .  Open  Microsoft  Word. 

2.  Left  click  on  "File" 

3.  Left  click  on  "Open" 

4.  Left  click  on  "DATA  on 
COR_...(I:)" 

5.  Double  left  click  on  "DOC  Poli- 
cies" 

Policies  can  also  be  access^ 
through  the  Worid  Wide  Web  at:  httpiV 
www.cor.state.mt.us/css/resources/ 
policies.asp 
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Making  Conversation  Happen 

By  Alex  Brown,  Admintrative  Support,  Correctional  Practices  Bureau 
'  The  Correctional  Practices  Bureau  will  be  contributing  various  articles  to 

the  Correctional  Signpost  in  hopes  of  promoting  a  healthy,  happy,  and  produc- 
tive work  environment.  As  someone  who  spent  many  devious  hours  dismember- 
ing, melting,  and  exploding  my  helpless  action-figure  friends '  in  the  backyard 
sandbox.  I  doubt  if  I  'm  qualified  to  be  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  However,  armed  with  a  few  textbooks  and  articles  written  by 
experts  who  undoubtedly  were  able  to  forge  more  healthy  relationships  with  the 
toys  of  their  youth,  my  hope  is  to  serve  up  a  buffet  of  food  for  thought'  in 
regards  to  various  workplace  concerns. 

No  matter  how  talented,  skilled,  or  knowledgeable  you  are,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  your  success  and  satisfaction  in  the  workplace  is 
your  ability  to  forge  effective  relationships  with  others.  Lack  of  open,  honest  com- 
munication between  co-workers  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  significant  obstacle 
to  workplace  productivity.  Silence  is  deadlier  than  open  conflict.  Conflict,  even  poorly 
expressed,  can  at  least  be  dealt  with. 

So,  if  talking  to  each  other  is  so  important,  why  do  we  stop?  We  stop  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  Sometimes  we  stop  because  we  anticipate  that  the  conversation  is  going 
to  end  in  a  battle;  no  one  likes  conflict.  Other  times,  we  hold  back  because  we  think 
a  conversation  with  a  certain  person  will  be  pointless  due  to  their  inability  to  listen.  At 
other  times,  we  keep  silent  because  we  feel  we're  not  prepared  to  tackle  a  certain 
issue.  And  so  it  is  that  we  walk  around  with  unspoken  issues  that  need  to  be  heard, 
issues  and  opinions  tliat  could  make  a  positive  impact  on  our  organization.  Everything 
^  we  need  to  make  our  experience  at  the  office  more  productive  and  enjoyable  is  just 
y  a  conversation  away. 

Most  people  are  uncomfortable  with  feedback,  whether  they  are  giving  it  or 
receiving  it.  When  you  approach  someone  with  a  concern,  be  aware  that  they,  too, 
may  be  uncomfortable,  especially  if  you're  higher  on  the  food  chain  than  they  are. 
Your  reaction  to  his/her  feedback  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  open  and  honest  the 
other  person  will  be  with  you.  Here  are  a  few  things  to  remember: 

-  Schedule  the  conversation  at  a  comfortable  time  in  a  comfortable  place. 
Make  sure  that  the  other  person  has  ample  time  and  won't  be  distracted  by  some- 
thing else  that  needs  to  be  done.  Stay  relaxed  and  casual  and,  if  possible,  meet  on 
neutral  ground. 

-  Listen.  Stay  focused  on  the  other  person.  Do  not  defend  yourself.  You 
have  asked  them  to  share  their  perception  of  you,  a  situation,  etc.  Give  them  the 
courtesy  of  listening. 

-  Make  sure  that  you  fully  understand  the  feedback  you've  received  and 
don't  leave  with  any  misunderstandings.  Ask  for  examples  to  clarify  broad  generali- 
zations. If  the  other  person  uses  words  that  are  open  to  interpretation,  ask  for  more 
specific  information. 

-  Take  action.  If  feedback  is  accurate  and  apologies  are  in  order,  apologize. 
See  if  the  two  of  you  can  reach  an  agreement  on  how  to  handle  similar  situations  in 
the  future. 

Final  thought:  Gossip  is  poisonous  -  talk  to  the  person  who  needs  to  hear 
about  your  concern  or  don't  talk  about  it  at  all. 

Kources: 

1.  Wall,  Bob.  Working  Relationships.  Davies-BIack  Publishing,  1999 

2.  Richardson,  Bradley.  "Respect  Other  People's  Time."   Online  posting.  May  2,  2002. 
Montster.com.  http://content.monster.com/wlb/articles/stressmanagement/respecttime/ 


ICCW's  Excellence 
In  Leadership 
Award  Goes  to 
Loreen  Barnaby 


Loreen  Barnaby,  regional  adminis- 
trator of  DOC's  Probation  and  Parole 
Office  in  Glendive,  is  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Montana  Excellence  in  Lead- 
ership Award  in  the  category  "A  Woman 
in  State  Government." 

The  award  was  sponsored  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (ICCW),  which  works  to  create  posi- 
tive cliange  for  all  state  employees  by 
promoting  hill  participation  of  women  in 
state  government. 

Loreen  was  a  juvenile  probation  and 
parole  officer  for  seven  years  before  join- 
ing the  Glendive  office. 

Tom  Dolan,  Human  Resource  Stan- 
dards and  Services  bureau  chief  with  the 
Department  of  Administration  and  Joy 
N.  Ott,  CEO  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank  Mon- 
tana in  Billings  also  received  ICCW 
awards  from  Gov.  Judy  Martz  during  a 


Please  send  any  address  changes  to 
Sherri  Townsend.  News  Editor,  PO 
Box  201301,  Helena  MT  59620-1301, 
call  (406)  444-3910  or  by  e-mail  to 
stownsend@state.mt.us.  Thank  you. 
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Speaker  challenges  men 
to  "redefine  manhood" 


Chuck  Dern' 


Ellen  Bush  and  Sally  Hilander 

DOC  Pubic/Victim  Information  Officers 

It's  not  enough  for  an  American  man  to  quietly  denounce 

sexist  remarks  and  lewd  jokes  that  other  men  share  with 

him;  he  must  take  an  active  stand  against  attitudes  that  lead 

"^  to  violence  against  women,  said  Chuck  Derry,  co-founder 

of  the  Gender  Violence  Institute  in  Clearwater,  Mimi. 

"Being  sexist  is  a  good  deal  for  us.  Are  we  willing  to 
give  up  the  benefits  of  being  sexist?"  Derry  asked  during 
his  keynote  speech  at  an  April  1 8  reception  in  Helena  in 
conjunction  with  National  Crime  Victims  Week.  Tlie  event 
honored  victims  of  violent  crime  and  the  advocates  who  help  them.  Hosts  were  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  Stop  Violence  Against  Women  Program,  the 
Montana  Coalition  Against  Domestic  and  Sexual  Violence,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Office  of  Victim  Services  and  Restorative  Justice,  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime 
Control  and  DOC. 

Derry's  remarks  stunned  some  audience  members  and  prompted  any  number  of 
lively  discussions  afterwards. 

Derry  contends  American  culture  and  other  cultures  around  the  world  have  in 
common  tliree  dangerous  mindsets  that  "'add  up  to  sexual  assauh":  (1)  Hostility  to- 
ward women,  and  beliefs  learned  in  early  childhood  that  (2)  men  are  better  than 
women,  and  (3)  men  have  a  right  to  have  sex  with  women.  "Violence  toward  women 
is  inseparable  from  these  beliefs,"  Derr>'  remarked. 

These  sexist  beliefs  are  passed  on  to  boys  early,  according  to  Derry.  "We  tell 
them,  don't  throw  a  ball  like  a  girl  and  don't  run  like  a  girl.  By  the  time  a  boy  is  seven 
years  old,  he's  learned  that  the  worst  thing  he  can  possibly  be  is  'like  a  girl.'  The 
logical  conclusion  for  a  boy  to  make  is,  T  guess  boys  are  better  than  girls.'"  He  sees 
that  everyone  in  charge  -  from  the  parish  priest  to  the  president  -  is  male. 

By  adolescence,  teasing  of  girls  becomes  more  hostile,  Derry  said,  and  "by  the 
time  I'm  18,  it's  not  a  question  of  whether  I'm  sexist,  but  how  sexist  am  I?" 

Derry  confessed  to  his  audience  that  "even  my  big  toe  was  sexist,"  before  he 
began  to  notice  how  pervasive  and  destructive  sexist  attitudes  are.  "Guys  make  anti- 
women  statements  (lewd  references  to  the  female  body  or  jokes  that  condone  vio- 
lence) to  other  men,  even  strangers,  to  bond  with  them,"  he  said.  "Not  only  do  we 
beat  and  rape  women  at  an  astounding  rate,  we're  entertained  by  it." 

One  in  three  women  is  sexually  assaulted,  according  to  Derry's  statistics,  and 
one  in  four  men  are  in  a  violent  relationship  with  a  woman.  He  noted  that  gender 
roles  are  sometimes  reversed  in  domestic  violence  cases,  but  95  percent  of  the  time 
the  victim  is  a  female  and  the  abuser  is  male.  "The  messages  say  it's  OK  to  be  in 
charge  -  to  'bitch  slap  her,'"  he  remarked. 

Derry  acknowledged  that  it's  difficult  to  oppose  this  sexist  structure.  "Men  who 
speak  out  are  not  accepted.  To  be  the  right  kind  of  man,  you  have  to  be  abusive 
toward  women  or  be  quiet,"  he  said.  "And  women  who  oppose  wife  beating  are 
called  lesbians,  dj'kes,  femi-Nazis  and  man  haters." 

Nevertheless,  he  urged  men  to  think  about  "how  our  being  raised  sexist  affects 
our  relationships  with  our  wives,  daughters  (and)  secretaries.  Then,  he  concluded, 
men  can  opt  to  redefine  manhood."  Support  women,  love  women,  create  fair  and 
just  structures  for  pay  and  everything  else.  It's  up  to  us." 


Riverside  teacher 
demonstrates  that 
he's  full  of  hot  air 

Brant  Flath,  Riverside  Youth 
Correctional  Facility 
science  teacher 

The  teachers  at  Riverside 
Youth  Correctional  Facility  in 
Boulder  are  constantly  looking  for 
new  activities  to  supplement  their 
programs.  Two  of  our  educators 
attended  a  workshop  at  the 
MEA-MFT  conference  in 
Belgrade  last  autumn,  where  they 
learned  how  to  make  hot  air 
balloons.  These  hot  air  balloons 
reached  8  to  10  feet  tall  and  4  to 
5  feet  wide.  Under  the  right 
circumstances,  they  could  rise 
hundreds  offset  in  the  air  and 
drift  for  miles. 

Students  at  Riverside  then 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  hot  air  balloons.  We  had  a 
great  time!  Teams  of  two  stu- 
dents and  one  staff  each  had  2  Vi 
hours  to  build  their  balloons  fi-om 
tissue  paper,  wire,  clothes  hang- 
ers, electrician's  tape,  glue  sticks 
and  about  10  feet  of  string.  We 
used  an  old  Coleman  stove  as  a 
burner  to  produce  our  hot  air.  The 
competition  was  fierce  and  the 
winning  balloon  climbed  almost 
300  feet  high  and  traveled  about 
three  football  fields. 

I  guess  being  fiiU  of  hot  air  is 
not  so  bad  after  all. 
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Take  Our 
Daughters  to 
Work  Day  at  DOC 

By  Sherri  Townsend,  Admin. 
Support,  Director's  Office 

Ten  girls  and  seven  DOC  moms 
helped  celebrate  the  1 0th  anniversary  of 
Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work*  Day  on 
April  25.  Tlie  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women 
created  this  event  to  help  girls  stay  strong 
and  remain  confident  throughout  adoles- 
cence. This  national  event  is  held  so  that 
girls  ages  9  to  1 5  can  spend  the  day  with 
their  parents,  relatives,  friends,  neighbors, 
and  other  mentors  to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  careers  the  world  has 
to  offer.  For  more  information  concern- 
ing Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work® 
Day,  check  out  the  website, 
www.takeourdaughterstowork.org.The 
Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Council 
for  Women  (ICCW)  helps  to  promote  this 

^worthy  cause  within  state  government. 

W      A  special  thank  you  to  Vicki  Schiller- 


/T 


Long,  ICCW  Representative  and  Per- 
sonnel Specialist,  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial event.  Thank  you  also  to  the  follow- 
ing people  for  taking  the  time  to  speak 
with  the  girls  and/or  mentor  them:  Robin 
Baker,  Jan  Bouchee,  Ellen  Bush,  Karen 
Duncan,  Mary  Fay,  Sally  Hilander, 
Winnie  Ore  and  her  assistant/"attacker" 
Skip  Lopuch,  Julie  Reardon,  Alicia 
Reber,  Dean  Small,  Les  Snovelle,  Kara 
Sperle,  Liz  Tobel  and  Colleen  White.  If 
we  have  forgotten  someone,  let  us  know 
and  we  will  mention  you  next  time. 
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My   Fun  Day  at  Corrections 

Savanna  (Sami)  Townsend 
6'*'  Grade,  CR  Anderson 

When  I  went  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  for  Take  Your 
Daughter  to  Work  Day,  I  learned  more  than  1  do  at  school  in  two 
weeks.  Well,  maybe  that's  going  overboard  a  little.  My  mom  is 
Sherri  Townsend  and  she  is  the  editor  of  this  newsletter. 

I  learned  about  self-defense.  It  was  kind  of  cool  seeing  Winnie 
Ore  getting  away  from  Skip  Lopuch.  I  also  thought  that  everyone 
else's  presentations  were  interesting.  I  would  have  to  say  one  of 
my  favorite  parts  of  the  day  was  "shadowing"  Alicia  Reber  in  the 
Interstate  Compact  Division. 

I  loved  all  of  the  handouts  and  I  had  so  much  fun.  I  never 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  nurse  there  but  that  just  goes  to  show 
how  much  1  knew  before  I  got  to  DOC.  I'm  so  glad  that  I  went. 
Thanks  for  reading  my  story 


? 
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My  Day  At  Department 
of  Corrections 

By  Kassie  Townsend 

10th  grade,  Capital  High  School 

My  day  at  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections was  very  educational.  I  think 
that  the  DOC  would  be  a  great  place 
for  me  to  look  into,  for  a  job.  I  enjoyed 
shadowing  Mrs.  (Ellen)  Bush  in  the 
pubhc  and  victim  information  office. 

I  believe  that  school  should  be  like 
this  because  I've  learned  more  today 
then  I  would  have  at  school.  In  school 
I  don't  always  pay  attention  because  it 
doesn't  grasp  my  attention.  That  may 
not  be  true  for  everyone;  that's  just  me. 

All  the  speeches  were  great.  Let 
me  talk  about  a  few  of  them.  Before 
today  I  didn't  realize  what  all  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  does.  Who 
would  have  expected  to  see  a  nurse?  I 
sure  didn't.  I  always  thought  that  nurses 
belonged  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  such, 
never  at  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. I  also  really  liked  the  nursing 
speech;  it  gave  me  some  idea  what  it's 
like,  since  my  mom  is  going  to  nursing 
school. 

I  also  liked  the  VINE  (Victim  In- 
formation and  Notification  Everyday) 
program  speech  by  Mrs.  Bush  and  the 
legal  speech  by  Mrs.  (Colleen)  White. 
I  wish  that  some  people  had  longer  to 
speak.  The  technology  that  they  have 
to  use  is  tremendous.  The  girls,  includ- 
ing myself,  thought  that  it  was  neat  to 
see  them  work  on  the  computers  and 
see  how  they  can  enter  a  new  inmate 
into  their  databases.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  most  beneficial  one  was 
the  self-defense  demonstration  by  Mrs. 
(Winnie)  Ore,  because  we  will  use  that 
knowledge  throughout  our  lives. 

My  day  at  the  DOC  was  great.  1 
had  a  lot  of  fun  and  learned  a  lot  too. 
The  girts  and  I  would  like  to  thank  those 
who  helped  organize  it,  as  well  as  the 
speakers.  Thank  you  for  reading. 
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Cindy  McKenzie  named  new  Riverside  Superintendent 


Cindy  McKenzie,  who  has  served 
as  director  of  treatment  services  at  Riv- 
erside Youth  Correctional  Facility  in 
Boulder  since  it  opened  in 
1997,    was    named   in 
March  to  succeed  Tim 
Feiriter  as  superintendent. 

"Besides  having  a 
great  deal  of  experience 
in  this  field.  Cindy  has  a 
strong  commitment  to 
treatment  as  it  relates  to 
juvenile  needs,"  said  Steve 
Gibson.  Juvenile  Correc- 
tions Division  administra- 
tor. "Cindy  knows  that 
public  safety  consists  of 
balancing  accountability  and  treatment 
with  an  emphasis  on  treatment  and  edu- 
cation when  it  comes  to  long-term  posi- 
tive outcomes  for  the  youth  of  Mon- 
tana." 


Cindy's  past  work  with  troubled  ju- 
venile girls  includes  six  years  at  the 
former  Mountain  View  School  as  a  line 
staff,  unit  supervisor,  case  manager  and 
correctional  treatment 
specialist  in  Helena  and 
two  years  as  program  co- 
ordinator witli  the  Montana 
Youth  Alternatives  Pro- 
gram in  Boulder.  "I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  break 
cycles  of  violence,  depen- 
dency and  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  hope  to  continue 
the  work  done  to  develop 
Riverside  into  a  'best 
practice'  correctional  pro- 
grams for  girls,"  Cindy  said. 

Cindy  is  a  native  Montanan,  but  also 
has  lived  in  Alabama,  California,  Florida, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Her  work  his- 
tory is  exceptionally  varied:  school  bus 


driver,  waitress,  gold  leafer  in  an  art  fac-  ^ 
tory,  retail  sales,  liquor  store  clerk,  in-  ^ 
surance  secretary,  and  a  tote  machine 
operator  at  a  greyhound  racetrack.  She 
also  currently  provides  respite  care  for 
a  developmentally  disabled/mentally  ill 
adult  one  weekend  a  month. 

Her  bachelor's  degree  is  in  psychol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama —  Mobile.  She  is  currently  three 
quarters  of  the  way  through  her  master's 
degree  in  social  work  from  Washington's 
Walla  Walla  College  -  Missoula  Cam- 
pus, encouraged  by  her  husband  of  6  V2 
years,  Jim  Karch.  Her  daughter.  Sun- 
shine, is  serving  a  tour  in  AmeriCorp  and 
her  son,  Sky,  is  currently  stationed  in 
Uzbekistan  with  the  activated  Army 
Reserve  Unit  from  Missoula. 

Cindy's  hobbies  include  camping, 
traveling,  reading,  walking,  and  canoe- 
ing the  Missouri  River  with  her  husband. 


Compliance  Monitoring  Delayed  Due  to  Budget  Cuts 


u 
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Pending  budget  cuts  in  state  gov- 
ernment over  the  next  fiscal  year  have 
prompted  the  DOC  Management 
Team  to  delay  compli- 
ance monitoring  re- 
views until  July  2003, 
Internal  Auditor  Vickie 
Murphy      has      an- 
nounced. 

"Tlie  team  has  not 
wavered  in  its  comtnit- 
ment  to  monitoring 
compliance  with  de- 
partment policies," 
Murphy  said.  "They 
feel  the  process  is  very 
important.    Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  cost 
associated  with  this 
process.    We  have  concerns  about 
starting  the  process  and  then  having 
to  stop  if  there  are  significant  budget 
cuts." 


The  original  plan  was  to  develop  a 
monitoring  tool  and  perform  the  reviews 
for  selected  areas  in  the  first  biennium. 
"Remember  that  the  tool  is  a  checklist," 
Murphy  ex- 
plained. "It 
identifies  what 
each  facility/ 
program  should 
do  in  order  to 
comply  with 
department 
policy."  The 
Core  Team  will 
use  the  next 
year  to  fully  de- 
velop the  tool 
for  all  depart- 
ment policies  so 
that  it  can  review  all  areas  rather  than 
selected  areas,  beginning  in  July  2003, 
Murphy  said.  She  will  publish  a  revised 
schedule  in  early  2003. 


he  Management 
Team  will  use  the 
next  year 
to  fully  develop  the  tool  for 
all  department  policies  so 
that  it  can  review  all  areas 
rather  than  selected  areas, 
beginning  in  July  2003, 
Murphy  said."  It  should  be 
the  Core  team. 


Murphy  hopes  DOC  facilities  and 
programs  will  take  advantage  of  the  one- 
year  delay  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  monitoring  tool,  thus  ensuring  com- 
pliance with  department  policy  when  the 
review  begins.  "Monitoring  core  team 
members  have  been  busy.  The  monitor- 
ing tool  for  DOC  policy  1.1.2  has  been 
finalized,"  Murphy  said.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  reviewing  the  tool  can  contact 
an  administrator,  warden  or  superinten- 
dent. 

Compliance  monitoring  tools  for 
DOC  policies  3.1.1  and  3.1.2  have  been 
reviewed  and  are  ready  for  Manage- 
ment Team  approval.  Murphy  said.  "We 
have  nine  more  monitoring  tools  in  draft 
form.  Tliroughout  the  year  we  will  pub- 
lish each  tool  as  it  is  developed." 

For  more  information  on  compliance 
monitoring,  call  Vickie  at  (406)  444-493S 
or  email  her  at  vmurphy@state.mt.us% 
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Juvenile  financial  specialists  receive  new  title  -  RAOs 


I 

1^   By  Julie  Frickel,  Juvenile 

Y      Community  Corrections  Bureau 

Juvenile  financial  specialists  at  DOC 
have  a  new  classification  title  -  Regional 
Administrative  Officer  —  that  better 
reflects  their  added  responsibiUties  within 
the  Juvenile  Corrections  Division  that 
came  into  being  during  DOC's  reorgani- 
zation last  July. 

Five  RAOs  in  field  offices  around 
the  state  staff  the  new  Financial  and 
Program  Services  Section  of  the  Juve- 
nile Community  Corrections  Bureau. 
Supervisor  Julie  Frickel  oversees  Steve 
Brant  (Kalispell),  Theresa  Davis  (Hel- 
ena), Sue  Davis  (Billings),  Ken  McGuire 
(Great  Falls),  and  Lx)is  Petritz  (Missoula). 

The  Section  is  accountable  for  more 
than  $8  million  in  funds  appropriated  for 
the  placement  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
family  foster  care,  group  homes,  shelter 
care,  residential  treatment,  correctional 
facilities  and  non-placement  services. 
|fcrhe  placement  funds  are  contracted  to 
the  youth  courts.  The  RAOs  currently 
track  payments  and  status  of  1,25 1  youth 
in  out-of-home  placements.  That  means 
each  staff  person  tracks  250  youth.  They 
are  working  with  a  total  of  56 1  parents 
(about  1 12  each)  to  collect  cost  of  care 
contributions.  So  far  this  fiscal  year,  the 
RAOs  have  collected  $  1 28,408  in  paren- 
tal contributions  and  $157,91 1  in  social 
security  funds. 

The  RAOs  provides  financial  ser- 
vices to  both  EXX  and  the  Youth  Courts, 
including  budget  status  reports  and  train- 
ing on  fiscal  matters  to  youth  court  and 
juvenile  corrections  personnel.  They  help 
judicial  districts  prepare  for  appearances 
before  the  Cost  Containment  Review 
Panel,  research  and  analyze  provider 
payments  and  direct  caseworkers 
through  the  process. 

RAOs  gather  and  analyze  various 
financial  resources,  federal,  state  and 
^fcfivate,  to  optimize  the  use  of  general 
^unds  for  juveniles  who  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  out-of-home  placement. 
Staff  also  assists  in  the  interpretation  of 
applicable  laws  and  rules,  and  provides 


instruction  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Pro- 
tective Services  Program  (CAPS). 

More  recently,  the  RAOs  completed 
hearings  training,  along  with  Juvenile 
Parole  Officer  Us.  The  RAOs  will  con- 
duct on-site  parole  revocation  hearings 
of  juvenile  parolees.  They  have  also 
implemented  changes  to  be  more  in- 


volved in  the  CAPS  system  and  are  now 
approving  services  entered  by  Youth 
Court  staff. 

The  RAOs  efforts  and  hard  work 
optimizes  the  use  of  placement  funds  to 
ensure  services  can  be  provided  for  more 
youth  across  the  state. 


WATCh  Program  Opened 

Sandy  didn't  think  he  was  a  criminal  before  he  came  to  the  new  WATCh 
program  in  Warm  Springs  for  felony  DUI  offenders. 

"I  just  drank  too  much  whisky,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  make  mistakes.  I  didn't 
abuse  my  wife." 

But  after  several  months  in  treatment  for  his  alcohol  and  anger  problems, 
Sandy  admitted  to  a  crowd  of  more  than  100  at  the  center  opening  March  25 
that  he  had  a  problem.  He  just  didn't  know  it. 

Charlie  was  convicted  nine  times  of  driving  while  intoxicated.  He  didn't 
think  he  was  a  criminal  either.  "I  stuffed  my  feelings  all  my  life,"  he  said.  "I'm 
learning  how  to  think  properly.  We  get  up  at  6  a.m.  and  go  until  9  p.m." 

The  new  program,  run  by  CCCSI  of  Butte,  officially  began  on  Feb.  1  with 
six  offenders.  Today  it  has  102,  including  9  females  and  93  males.  Eventually 
the  program  will  handle  about  1 40  offenders  in  four  pods  sentenced  for  a  six- 
month  treatment  program.  The  average  nimiber  of  DUIs  per  offender  is  5.9, 
according  to  Administrator  Cathy  Okeson. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  moment  for  southwest  Montana,"  Mike  Thatcher 
told  the  group  assembled  in  the  gym.  "With  leadership  from  Gov.  Martz,  Senator 
Grossfield  and  Director  Slaughter,  we  have  the  most  farsighted,  most  proac- 
tive service  in  Montana  right  here." 

Incarcerating  people  with  alcohol  addiction  problems  is  too  expensive  for 
the  state,"  Thatcher  said.  "People  who  suffer  fi-om  chemical  addiction  or 
criminal  thinking  need  treatment  1 6  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week." 

Lt.  Gov.  Ohs  cut  the  ribbon  for  the  grand  opening,  assisted  by  Director 
Bill  Slaughter  and  Mike  Ferriter,  community  corrections  administrator. 

Ohs  praised  the  work  of  the  department  and  Thatcher's  CCCSI  staff  in 
opening  the  program  ahead  of  schedule.  "This  is  a  win- win.  It  gives  us  some 
options  and  gives  us  treatment,"  Ohs  said. 

Thatcher  and  his  staff  provided  tours  of  the  facility,  once  the  forensic 
building  for  Department  of  PubUc  Health  and  Human  Services.  Bright  art- 
work done  by  counselors  and  offenders  decorated  the  walls.  The  building  is 
split  into  three  pods  and  each  pod  is  defined  by  its  color,  red,  green  or  blue. 
The  offenders  in  the  green  pod  have  painted  ivy  on  the  walls.  The  space  feels 
safe,  secure  and  warm.  Offenders  require  accountability  firom  each  other. 
They  earn  privileges,  such  as  phone  calls  and  visiting  rights. 

Tours  of  the  facility  can  be  arranged  by  calling  Cathy  at  693-2272  ext.  1004. 
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Ergonomic  Tips  For  Computer  Users 


By  Rob  Kersch,  Computer  Trainer 

TTie  following  ergonomic  informa- 
tion is  available  on  the  UCLA  Ergo- 
nomics website,  located  at  http:// 
ergonomics,  ucla.  edu/Ergowebv2. 0/ 
office  ergonomics.htm.  The  UCLA 
Ergonomics  Program  provides  this  in- 
formation for  workers  as  part  of  an 
injury  prevention  program  designed 
to  reduce  exposure  to  risks  leading  to 
potential  musculoskeletal  injuries. 
UCLA  is  not  responsible  for  any  inju- 
ries incurred  as  a  result  of  this  infor- 
mation. 

Prolonged  use  of  a  computer  key- 
board and/or  mouse  can  lead  to  frequent 
muscle  aches  and  nerve  pain  unless  a 
few  guidelines  are  followed.  Working 
intensively  at  a  computer  without  alter- 
nating work  with  breaks  that  allow  for 
short  rests  and  position  changes  can  be 
harmful.  You  can  work  more  comfort- 
ably and  safely  if  you  incorporate  the 
following  ergonomic  tips  into  your  work 
style: 

Posture  And  Positioning  Are 
Important 

■^  Maintain  good  posture  when 
working  at  the  keyboard. 

■^  Your  back  curves  should  be 
maintained  with  the  use  of  a  chair  with 
back  support. 

^  Keep  your  feet  supported  either 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  footrest  when  you 
work  to  reduce  pressure  on  your  low 
back. 

^  Avoid  twisting  or  bending  your 
trunk  or  neck  when  working.  Frequently 
used  items  should  be  positioned  directly 
in  front  of  you  and  angled  upward  on  a 
copyholder  when  working. 

v^  Keep  your  shoulders  relaxed 
with  your  elbows  close  to  your  sides 
when  working. 

v'  Avoid  resting  your  elbows  on  the 
hard  surface  or  edge  of  your  table.  Pads 
can  be  used  to  protect  your  elbows  if 
necessary. 

^  Elbows  should  be  positioned  at 
100  to  110  degrees  when  working  in  or- 


der to  keep  a  relaxed  position  at  the  key- 
board. This  could  require  a  slight  nega- 
tive tilt  (front  of  keyboard  higher  than 
back)  when  working  in  upright  positions. 
If  reclined  in  your  chair,  the  keyboard 
could  be  at  a  positive  angle  to  maintain 
this  relaxed  position. 

v^  Your  wrists  should  be  in  a  neu- 
tral or  straight  position  when  keying  (typ- 
ing) or  using  a  pointing  device  or  calcu- 
lator. Wrist  rests  can  assist  you  in  main- 
taining a  neutral  position  when  used 
properly  during  pauses.  Float  your  arms 
above  the  keyboard  and  wrist  rest  when 
keying  (typing).  Avoid  planting  your 
wrists  on  the  table  or  wrist  rest.  This  can 
result  in  bending  the  wrists  either  up  and 
down  or  side  to  side. 

Your  Work  Pace 

^    Work  at  a  reasonable  pace. 

■^  Take  frequent  rest  breaks  dur- 
ing the  day.  These  breaks  can  be  brief 
and  should  include  stretches  for  optimal 
results.  If  possible,  take  a  1  or  2-minute 
break  every  15-20  minutes,  and  a  5- 
minute  break  every  hour.  Every  few 
hours,  get  up,  move  around  and  do  an 
alternative  activity. 

your  Work  Technique 

"^  Reduce  the  number  of  repetitive 
motions  you  complete  when  working. 
Keystrokes  can  be  reduced  with  the  use 
of  macros  or  software  programs  allow- 
ing "sticky  keys".  Use  of  scroll  locks  and 
keystroke  combinations  can  reduce 
pointing  device  movements. 

^  Alternate  tasks  to  make  changes 
in  your  working  position  to  avoid  making 
the  same  movements  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  time. 

^  Keep  your  fingers  and  knuckles 
relaxed  when  working  at  the  keyboard. 

^  Never  hold  a  pen  or  pencil  in 
your  hand  when  keying  (typing). 

^  Avoid  hitting  the  keyboard  with 
excessive  force.  Studies  have  shown  that 
the  average  user  hits  the  keyboard  with 
four  times  the  required  force  when  key- 
ing (typing). 


^  Avoid  holding  your  pointing  de- 
vice tightly.  Your  hand  should  be  relaxed.    ^ 

*^  Rest  your  eyes  by  refocusing  on 
distant  objects  intermittently  whai  work- 
ing. 

Your  Work  Environment 

^  Avoid  excessive  reaching  when 
working  at  the  computer.  Your  keyboard, 
pointing  device,  files  andtelq)hone  should 
be  within  easy  reach. 

v^  Use  a  keyboard  tray  to  properly 
position  your  keyboard  and  pointing  de- 
vice. 

^  Use  a  copyholder  positioned  in 
line  with  your  monitor  and  keyboard  to 
position  copy  or  reference  materials. 

•^  When  writing  at  the  computer, 
avoid  excessive  reaching  over  the  key- 
board or  work  materials.  A  sturdy  in-line 
copyholder  can  double  as  a  writing  sur- 
face if  appropriately  positioned. 

v^  Position  the  monitor  so  that  the 
viewed  part  of  the  screen  allows  you  to^ 
keep  your  neck  in  a  neutral  or  straighlV^ 
position.  The  monitor  should  be  centered 
directly  in  front  of  you.  The  top  of  the 
computer  screen  should  be  slightly  be- 
low the  top  of  your  head,  so  that  you  are 
looking  at  it  with  a  slight  downward  gaze. 

"^  Position  your  monitor  to  elimi- 
nate excessive  glare.  Avoid  reflections 
from  windows  or  overhead  lighting. 

^  Customize  your  computer  by 
using  your  software.  The  screen  font, 
contrast,  pointer  size,  speed,  and  color 
can  all  be  adjusted  to  maximize  your 
comfort  and  efficiency. 


YourLifeSt^ie 

•^  Aerobic  exercise  will  help  to 
sustain  strength,  improve  cardiovascular 
conditioning,  and  counteract  the  strain  of 
sedentary  computer  use. 

^  Routine  use  of  non-prescribed 
medications  or  wrist  brace  is  NOT  rec- 
ommended. If  you  begin  to  develo,.  1 
symptoms,  seek  fiirther  information  oh 
see  your  physician.  SUght  changes  made 
early  can  avoid  future  complications  in 
many  cases! 
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flew  CmploMoe/ 

Central  Office 

Joseph  Merrifield  Statistician 

Montana  State  Prison 

Joseph  Fultz 


Correctional  OfiBcer 


Treasure  State  Correctional  Training  Center 

5/1/02 

Anita  Leinen  Substance  Abuse  Counselor 


Gongfolulolion/! 


Tawnia  Everhard 
and  Josh  Jerome 
were  married  on 
May  18.  Tawnia 
Is  Administrative 
Support  for  the 
Centralized 
Services  Division. 


Correctional  officers 
honored 

Director  Bill  Slaughter  honored  correctional  of- 
ficers at  Montana  State  Prison  on  Thursday,  May  16. 

"We  are  here  today  to  honor  the  heart  and  soul  of 
corrections,"  Slaughter  told  the  officers.  "What  we're 
about  is  secure  custody  and  public  safety.  We're  hon- 
oring you  as  we  go  through  tough  budget  decisions." 

Slaughter  told  the  officers  there  will  be  some  cuts 
in  the  coming  months  -  and  a  lot  of  them  will  come 
fi-om  the  central  office. 

He  encouraged  the  officers  to  bring  their  families 
to  see  the  prison.  He  urged  them  to  build  relationships 
with  co-workers.  He  and  Warden  Mike  Mahoney  spoke 
about  the  challenges  facing  corrections  in  tough  times 
and  reviewed  the  past  history  of  the  department. 


r 


DOC  Populolien/ 


"\ 


*ADP 

MSP 1,315 

Regional  Prisons  &  Crossroads  Correctional  Center.. .833 

Treasure  State  Correctional  Training  Center  (male) 42 

Montana  Women's  Prison 74 

MWP  County  Jail  Hold  &  Crossroads  Corr  Center 101 

Female  Intensive  Challenge  Program 7 

Prerelease  Program  (male) 477.89 

Prerelease  Program  (female) 116.54 

Riverside  Youth  Correctional  Facility  (March  2002) 16 

Pine  Hills  Youth  Correctional  Facility 104 

Evaluation/Transition  Programs 16 

Intensive  Supervision    253 

Probation  and  Parole 6226 

Community  Corrections  Jail  Hold 38 

WATCh  DUI  Program  (male) 12 

WATCh  DUI  Program  (female) 71 

The  above  information  reflects  the  *ADP  (Average  Daily 
Population  for  the  Month)  as  of  April  2002.  The  De- 
partment calculates  the  Average  Daily  Population  based 
on  total  custody  days  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  period. 

Inler/lcile  Cci/elocid 

Adult  (As  of  5/1/02) 

Probationers  supervised  in  other  states 794 

Parolees  supervised  in  other  states 101 

Parole  absconders 21 

Parolees  to  detainers  or  deported 41 

Parolees  in  prison  or  jail  in  other  states 22 

Probationers  in  prison  or  jail  in  other  states 150 

Out  of  state  probationers  residing  in  Montana 284 

Out  of  state  parolees  residing  in  Montana 49 

The  above  information  reflects  the  monthly  caseload 
\jor  the  Interstate  Compact  Division. JJ 


^ee  the  latest  news  on  the  Department  and  ^ 
the  latest  edition  of  The  Correctional  Signpost 
on  the  website  at  www.cor.state.mt.us  under 

^he  News  category. J 


Raczkowski  Named  Network  Unit  Manager 

Mike  Raczkowski  started  with  DOC  in  July  1996,  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee, helping  Danny  Fuller  with  computer  desktop  support.  Since  that  time  he 
has  filled  a  number  of  roles  within  the  Information  Technology  (IT)  Bureau, 
most  recently  as  project  lead  for  network,  interagency  information  technology 
and  telecommunications  projects. 

During  his  tenure,  Mike  has  overseen  the  PPOL  project  (which  put  all 
Probation  and  Parole  offices  online),  the  data  and  telecommunications  aspects 
of  new  facilities  at  Pine  Hills  Youth  Correctional  Facility,  new  Probation  and 
Parole  offices  in  Billings,  Helena,  and  Missoula,  connecting  the  regional  jails 
and  Crossroads  Correctional  Training  Center  to  the  Department's  information 
systems,  and  is  currently  involved  in  construction  projects  at  MSP,  MWP,  and 
Pine  Hills. 

John  Daugherty,  the  new  IT  Bureau  chief,  had  hip  replacement  surgery 
May  2  and  is  expected  to  be  recuperating  at  home  until  mid- June.  Mike 
Raczkowski  and  Joe  Williams  are  sharing  John's  responsibiHties  in  the  mean- 
time. Please  address  your  requests  to  them  during  John's  absence 


Persons  with  disabilities  who  need  an  alternative,  accessible  format  of  this  document  should 
contact  Department  of  Corrections  at  the  address  below.  Phone  406-444-3910. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
CORRECTIONS  MISSION 
The  Department  of  Corrections 
is  dedicated  to  public  safety  and 
trust  by  holding  adult  and  ju- 
venile offenders  accountable 
for  their  actions  against  victims 
through  custody,  supervision, 
treatment,  work,  restitution  and 
skill  development. 


148S  copies  of  this  public  document 
were  published  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$.36  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of 
$534.87  which  includes  $312.00  for 
printing,  folding,  tabbing,  and  labeling  and 
$222.87  for  distribution.  Printed  by 
Montana  Correctional  Enterprises. 
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